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ADVERTISEMENT. 



HE aim of this Series is to 




to 



the views of a number of writers, who, while 
representing divers and even antagonistic schools of 
thought, desire to give temperate and reasoned state- 
ments of their beliefs. The earlier numbers will be 
studies of the teachings of eminent modern authors, 
and of these the projectors of the scheme hope to be 
able to issue a fairly comprehensive series. 
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ZO BCCft tbC (Brail rode forth the knights of old 
Of Arthur's Table Rounds nor did they fail^ 
Wholly or ally who went^ those champions bold^ 



The Grail we seek is Truth — nor bought nor sold 
In any mart ; nay. Strength may not avails 
But Purity and Faith: and^ as they told 

Who wrought the olden legend^ so we hold — 

None wholly here succeed — none wholly fail 

So through the world's wide kingdoms we are bold 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 



HE human trinity, like the Divine, has its 



A vicissitudes of prominence, and, as the Puritan 
worshipped the God of Judgment and Righteousness, 
the Evangelical the Man- God of Intercession and For- 
giveness, and the Mystic the informing and comforting 
Spirit, so we have ages and classes of men to whom the 
physical, the intellectual, and emotional sides of our 
nature have seemed in turn most worthy of attention 
and culture. And, as in matters theological it is a 
rare thing to find a true Athanasian to whom no 
person of the deity is afore or after other,'* so it is 
seldom we find a man whose culture and development 
are thoroughly well-balanced and rounded. We see 
the athlete, who amazes us with feats of strength and 
grace of movement, woefully deficient in brain-power 
and in force of character ; so may we find the man of 
intellect defective in physical and moral force and 
activity, and most worthy and even noble persons 
whose intellectual and bodily powers hardly escape 
contempt. Or, again, we may find vigour, health, 
and clear-headedness combined with a nature but ill 
developed on the moral and emotional sides. Natures 
thus thrown out of symmetry seem to be parts rather 
than wholes, and afflict us with a sense of defect and 
deformity ; even as gorgeous hot-house plants miss 
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the grace and charm that greet us in many a wayside 
weed. When, therefore, we do meet a character in 
which at least there is a brave striving after due 
balance of development, we seem at last to have come 
face to face with true humanity. Such an one, to a 
large extent, we take Emerson to have been. 

We must go back to Spinoza, "first cousin" (as 
Heine calls him) "of Jesus Christ," before we can find 
a character to compare for its startling purity and self- 
fidelity to that of Emerson. With such grace, as of 
Greek athlete, does the soul of this man move before 
us, that we seem to rub our eyes as though so perfect 
a presentment could not but be a dream, and a dream 
of divine imagination. We long, like the unbelieving 
Thomas, for tangible proof of his existence, and in 
spiritual and moral affairs the most tangible thing is a 
fault. How real and dear a juvenile faux pas would 
have made him ! Why, the infatuated man actually 
paid his way and died solvent like any dullard ! Oh 
for an account of some childish tantrum, some boyish 
escapade, some adolescent indiscretion ! But no : no 
such concession do his biographers seem able to make 
to the human passion for frailty ; he seems to swing 
clear of the ordinary dilemmas and impediments of 
life like a planet in free space. Born, he seems, finally 
to gainsay, with, alas, so few co-witnesses, the doc- 
trine of human depravity, to raise once more aloft over 
the struggling hosts of humanity the banner of the 
ideal life, often trampled so rudely under the feet of 
divine genius itself. In many respects, doubtless, he 
was fortunate; born under a star of spiritual and 
even temporal prosperity. Yet the very purity of his 
nurture and surroundings made his moral successes 
the more difficult and the more truly signal. His 
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was, to the onlooker at least, no crude choice of 
Hercules between voluptuous vice and pronounced, 
self-proclaiming virtue ; it was rather the far subtler 
decision between a noble and a yet nobler course, a 
high and a still higher virtue. Yet it is possible that 
to his keen spiritual perceptions the contrast was 
broad and clear, and that he plainly enough saw the 
devil, though in the likeness of an angel of light. 
That the secret of his success was his utter and 
sensitive integrity, the absolute readiness and preci- 
sion with which he obeyed the spiritual helm, admits 
not of cavil. Throughout he kept himself not 
merely sceleris puruSy but integer vitce. He trusted 
implicitly the dictates of his soul, and, as he says 
himself, "the soul niay be trusted to the end." And 
so well from his youth up had he obeyed this divine 
helm that he seems to have required no acute spiritual 
crisis — to have come round to the wind " in a fine 
curve rather than by sharp tacking ; his souFs career 
being rather on the type of Buddha's and Christ s than 
of Paul's and Augustine's. He, as they, needing not 
so much conversion as enlightening and development, 
there being in such cases no fj^rdvoia, no repentance 
of former ways, but rather a putting off of childish 
things." What was doubtless the crisis of Emerson's 
life, the assertion of his spiritual manhood, is marked 
by his resignation of the charge of Second Church, 
Boston. With a delicacy of moral perception, alas, 
lamentably rare, he had become aware that, in 
spite of the large surface of contact still existing 
between his spirit and the religious body he belonged 
to and instructed, it was no longer for his soul's health 
to maintain that position, and with a fine faith, which 
we trust may ere long be less exceptional, he believed no 
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good could come to others from a falsity, however slight 
and pardonable it might seem. Without any posing as 
hero or martyr, he quietly resigned his charge, with a 
child-like faith in the security of his own future — a 
faith beautifully justified. Yet it would probably be 
highly unjust to suppose that this separation, so calmly 
accomplished, cost him no pang, or was decided upon 
without sharp inward struggle. For it seems impos- 
sible that a young man could quit a calling for which 
he had been trained, and for which, to say the least, he 
was far more eminently fitted than the majority of 
those who enter on it; could incur the suspicion or 
occasion the reproach of his flock, and could face a 
new and uncertain career without sufferings keen, 
though unbetrayed. It is, indeed, more difficult and 
painful to break through ties of affection and sympathy, 
and to give occasion for doubts and fears in those we 
love, than it is to stand singly forth against an 
unappreciative and hostile world, even at the risk of 
scorn, persecution and death. Well did the Carpenter 
of Nazareth know this when he said, He that leaveth 
not father and mother is not worthy of me." We 
cannot doubt then, that, devoid of dramatic effect and 
effort as Emerson's secession from the church of his 
fathers was, it was an action demanding thorough 
manliness of heart, nor even lacking in the elements of 
heroism. Not but that he had his consolation, if 
indeed he was made at the time aware of it, in the 
faith in his character with which he had already 
inspired those who could most closely note his 
conduct ; for it was some time after this juncture that 
Father Taylor said — 

^ Quoted in " Ralph Waldo Emerson : his Life, Writings, and Philosophy, by 
George Willis Cooke.** 
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" Mr. Emerson might think this or that, but he is more like 
Jesus Christ than any one I have ever known. I have seen him 
when his religion was tested, and it bore the test." 

From this point, so serene is his course onwards and 
upwards in the spheres of intellect and spirit, so blame- 
less his conduct and so cheerful his self-devotion, that 
it seems as though he had then girded on some 
spiritual Excalibur, whose stroke no power unclean or 
evil could withstand. Setting no high worth upon 
immediate recognition, with no envy for the meaner 
heroes of the hour, full of an almost extravagant 
sympathy and appreciation for the best of his contem- 
poraries, ever ready with generous praise and more 
costly aid for those that other men might have regarded 
as rivals, he yet surely forged his way ahead in public 
esteem, till he became the acknowledged chief of 
American philosophy and letters. He rendered his 
circumstances easy, not by amassing wealth, but by a 
wise and noble simplicity of living, a classic economy 
alike removed from luxury and meanness. Fortunate 
in his surroundings, as he certainly was, the serene 
dignity and singleness of his character seemed to merit 
and even demand those modest favours he sought at 
Fortune's hand. As with Ulysses of old, this Circe, who 
made slaves and brutes of other men, owned him her 
master. In matters mundane he had that balance and 
sanity so seldom present with men of genius, who are 
too apt to accuse fate for not throwing at their feet the 
gifts for which they will not even ask, still less do a 
hands turn to obtain. It is, for instance, perfectly 
unjust to fate and the public for a highly original 
writer, determined to be true to his own convictions 
and genius, to inveigh against them that they do not 
pour riches into his lap. The process of recognition 
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in such a case is of necessity a slow one, and this fact 
has been so often exemplified that all should be aware 
of it. He who flies in the face of universal experience 
has surely little cause to complain if he add another 
to countless instances ! In playing the game of life 
we must fix our stakes, whether they are to be the 
counters of show and talent against those of popularity 
and success, or the solid metal of worth and genius 
against the fine gold of an immortal renown. We 
cannot pay in one currency and receive in another. 
Genius starves, harsh as it seems to say so, not 
because it is genius, but because it either will not sell 
itself (which is right), yet expects to be paid ; or because, 
although eager to sell (which is wrong), it finds no 
buyers. The fact is, ge'nius is not a negotiable article, 
and the wisest possessors of it have lived, not by it, 
but by some minor skill, labour or accomplishment. 
Spinoza polished lenses, Socrates worked as a 
statuary, Shakespeare prospered as actor and stage- 
manager. Following such wise examples, Emerson 
lived by farming and lecturing, not really upon his 
poetry and philosophy. 

The following sketch of his home we cannot forbear 
here to quote from Cooke s life : — 

" Emerson's house is of the old New England sort, large and 
hospitable in its very construction. A long hall divides it through 
the middle. By the side of the entry stands a table, over which is 
a picture of Diana. His book-shelves are plain, and reach to the 
ceiling. A fire-place fills one end of the study, and has high brass 
and irons ; while on the antique mantel over it may no^ be found, 
among other articles, a small idol from the Nile. On the other 
end is a bronze lamp of antique pattern, such as is often pictured to 
represent the light of science. Back of this room is the large 
parlour in which visitors are received, and where many a conversa- 
tional party has been held. 
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" The gate always remains open. The path from the house to 
the road is lined with tall chestnut trees. Back of the house is a 
garden of half-an-acre, where both Emerson and his wife are wont 
to labour. She is passionately fond of flowers, and grows them in 
profusion. Great numbers of roses are in bloom here in June, 
while there is a bed of hollyhocks of many varieties. A small 
brook runs across his land and pours into the river." 

Here, in this homely nook, unfettered by indigence, 
unfevered by the thirst for material wealth, avaricious 
only of spiritual riches, yet sanely provident of the 
goods of this life ; dwelling, as it were, on the hem of 
the garment of that wild nature he so loved and 
trusted ; touching living and humble huqianity in the 
simple town life of Concord; meeting in manly equality 
the purest and widest culture of Boston, and linked 
by intellectual affinities and lofty commune with the 
foremost and noblest men of genius of his time, he 
lived a life of physical, intellectual and spiritual health, 
activity and serenity. 

The following sketch from the same source gives in 
brief the effect of his person and presence : — 

" Emerson has a pronounced and emphatic face, not at all remark- 
able at first glance, but striking for its reserved power of expression. 
His head is high and well formed, his nose large, his chin strong, 
his eye gentle and searching. He is of a slender figure, more than 
medium height, head small, and shoulders remarkably sloping. His 
manner, though dignified, is very retiring, and singularly refined and 
gentlemanly. His face has a thoughtful and somewhat preoccupied 
air, with keen eyes and aquiline nose. His countenance lights up 
with a rare appreciation of humour, of which he has the keenest 
sense; but his chief characteristics are beneficence and courtesy, 
which never fail, whether addressing the humblest pauper or the 
most distinguished scholar. In manner he is reticent, in general 
conversation he is not brilliant, and in ordinary inter<iourse with 
men he does not appear as a genius. Yet there is a reserved 
personality that is commanding, powerful, and charming. It is a 
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personality that carries immense force, that moulds and sways others, 
less by a dazzling brilliancy and tremendousness of intellect, than 
by the persuasive might of a pure, unadulterated, and perfectly 
loyal nature, which never swerves, which goes steadily on to the 
goal it seeks." 

It is said of Moses of old that on returning from 
Sinai his face shone. Emerson seems to have worn a 
beam of that celestial brightness. Hawthorne and 
Frederika Bremer both speak of him as coming with 
a sunbeam in his countenance." To Carlyle and his 
wife his sojourn at Craigenputtock was " like the visit 
of an angel." Such a man could be no mere moral 
paragon of correctness. He must have been the 
habitation of a spiritual force, the focus of the heavenly 
illumination of his day, the diamond from which blazed 
back the celestial sunlight, to which other surfaces 
replied with partial and feeble rays. 

But of this light-reflecting, joy-dispensing power, 
what is the secret ? Curtly and truthfully we say, 

Health." He seems to have assumed from the 
beginning, contrary to orthodox teaching, that com- 
plete, three-facetted man, man physical, mental and 
moral, was to be treated as a healthy, normal organism, 
or one at least to which health and normality were 
possible, and not only so, but imperative. He asserted 
that physical disease is sin, and he characteristically, 
as we shall afterwards see, looks on sin as a morbid, 
abnormal condition of the creature. Nor was he in 
the least materialist in his views on this point, but 
rather spiritualist. He believed the pure and holy 
soul should so control the material form it has put 
forth from itself as its sensual dwelling-place, that it 
may always be strong and healthy : so he despised 
suffering and condemned sickness as a sign of the 
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soul's discord with itself. He believed that human 
suffering arises from disobedience to laws that may and 
ought to be obeyed. When they are obeyed, the sick- 
ness will cease, and the weakness will be gone. Not 
but that he was too scientific a thinker, too keenly alive 
to the complexities and limitations of actual life, not 
to be ready to make at least the admission that this, 
though a general, is by no means an exceptionless 
rule. He would not, for instance, think of denying 
that practically from hereditary taint, from ill-training, 
from accident or from unfavourable environment, there 
are many persons to whom health is not a possibility. 
But he would doubtless maintain that even in these 
cases, the healthy spirit would tend to repair the 
defects and disabilities of the body or even mind. 
Also, while asserting the influence of the spirit on 
the body, he would none the less warmly maintain 
the converse. Hence his scrupulous attention to 
physical, health, his practical return to the neglected 
Mosaic position that sanitation is a department not 
only of morals, but of religion. 

Emerson evidently recognised that the end and 
cause of health is equable activity of function, and that 
so long as this is maintained, it is of little consequence 
how it is done. It matters little, for example, what 
variety of food is put into the stomach, so long as 
the stomach has the power of transmuting that food 
into flesh and blood and brai n. So with the mind : the 
book we read is of less import than the intellectual 
power we bring to bear upon it. So with conduct : 
every phase of life has its possibilities which the vital 
soul can turn to its own nutrition. It is the inner 
force, not the external matter that chiefly imports us ; 
to the ruined digestion, the lightest and most nutrient 
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viands avail nothing ; to the stricken intellect the 
simplest and the deepest wisdom is alike vain ; over 
the blinded soul the celestial lightnings flash unregarded. 
In his hygiene of man, he would emphasize exercise 
rather than diet, as is really necessary, it would seem, 
from present human practice. The tendency of modern 
man is to eat too much, read too much, and act too much, 
— to digest too little, to think too little, s^nd feel too little. 
Too much food, instead of strengthening the body, dis- 
orders the functions, too much reading, instead of quick- 
ening and equipping the intellect, tends to confuse its 
vision and clog its activity, and similarly, the man in- 
volved in a whirl of action of whatever kind, is apt to 
find his heart cold and his soul torpid. And, after all, 
the end of the business is not for a man to have done 
so much, read so much and eaten so much, but much 
rather for him to stand forth after this action, this 
learning, and this consumption of victuals, an admirable 
person. This suggests the vital correction that 
requires to be made in the aim of our political house- 
wifery or economics, viz., from seeking merely to 
provide a maximum of food and eaters, to aspiring 
rather to produce humanity in something like health 
and perfection. This is the duty which Goethe and 
Emerson recognised as being that of the individual 
in relation to himself ; the former erring by paying a 
too exclusive and conscious attention to this phase of 
duty, and becoming thus somewhat of a moral valetudi- 
narian, while the latter obeyed the same law in a more 
measured and natural, but no less determined manner. 
Goethe, in fact, pampered and coddled himself, if not 
physically, at least intellectually and morally, and by 
his anxiety after health, gave himself the airs of an 
invalid ; but Emerson, possibly profiting by the other s 
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error, treated his nature in more Spartan fashion, and 
thus acquired for it the hardihood that could laugh to 
scorn all petty and timid precaution. Goethe, for 
example, as an artist, failed in creative power, because 
he refused to abandon himself with sufficient complete- 
ness to the fierce Pythian inspiration which shakes and 
shatters the intellectual frame of genius ; being too 
self-careful and self-regarding to face the suffering and 
danger involved. In like manner, in conduct he 
entertained the highest ideal notions regarding 
marriage, yet was so afraid of missing the mark, that 
he never succeeded in forming any but discreditable 
relations with women, his eventual marriage being as 
much a contravention of his own exalted rule as even 
his miscellaneous amours and intrigues. Emerson, on 
the other hand, gs^ve himself so freely to his inspiration, 
offered so light a resistance to the passage of the 
oracular voice, that the tremour and convulsion of the 
devotee are hardly discernible ; and to him purity was 
so spontaneous, so organic, that he formed lofty 
relations, and created an almost ideal household with 
the same ease as a crystal builds its polished facets or 
a flower unfolds its flawless petals. 

But we might very reasonably expect to find, along 
with the Stoic and Puritan elevation of Emerson's 
character, a touch of that bitterness, that acidity of 
temper from which even a Milton is not free ; that 
acerbity towards the great world of secular and profane 
persons too often characteristic of the saint and 
prophet, of which the almost cynic growling of 
Thomas Carlyle and the shrewish vituperation of John 
Ruskin are conspicuous modern examples. But of 
the existence of this in his case we get no hint. His 
temper, too, is the temper of health, virility, and 
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strength. While against things evil his is the true 
poet's *'hate of hate and scorn of scorn," he never 
descends from the lofty tribunal of judgment to cuff 
and revile the offender. He rather exemplifies the 
beautiful Christian maxim of " loving the sinner, but 
hating the sin." 

While Emerson is essentially a philosopher in 
mental and spiritual calibre and character, he is a 
good deal else besides ; and more than all, never 
expounds his thought in a methodic, consecutive 
manner. It is as though an animal or plant, instead 
of being presented for our dissection in its entirety, 
required also to have those parts re-collected and 
fitted together. His doctrines, taken separately, 
have not the distinction of novelty, nor is their 
interconsistence conspicuous. His thinking is in fact 
rather organic than logical, it is the projection of his 
personality on the plane of intellect. Hence he is 
never doctrinaire, never the puppet or victim of his 
own theories. Further, no man's spiritual or mental 
vision is so essentially periscopic as his. He is so 
keen to perceive the other side " of questions and 
facts that it is not always possible to tell what the 
resultant" of his thought is. He has called Plato's 
works " the Bible of the learned," and the same phrase 
very aptly describes his own ; not only because of 
their intense illumination, but also because, as in the 
case of that volume, opposite theses might be sup- 
ported from them, although certain main principles 
lie at their foundations. 

If it were possible, and we trust it yet will be, to 
deprive the term of its present debased meaning and 
associations, and also to characterise so unique a mind 
by a single quality, Emerson might be called pre- 
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eminently a spiritualist. To him spirit is the intenser, 
and even the prior reality to matter. To him the solid, 
opaque material universe is transparent ; what he sees 
are the spiritual forces by whose action it is maintained. 
Yet his spiritualism or idealism is never strained, 
morbid, or fantastic, being always balanced by an 
equally keen realism : while his inner eye is awake 
to spiritual realities, his outer perceives none the less 
keenly and clearly the crisp, practical world of material 
facts. One of his favourite doctrines is that of identity, 
of the correspondence of nature and mind. Spirit 
or mind is the creative force, and nature the impres- 
sions, the " casts," thrown off by this ever active 
agency. Nature is the art- work of spirit, and is the 
embodiment of thought, as the picture is the embodi- 
ment of the painter s conception. The order is the same 
— first spirit, then matter ; first imagination, then art. 

There is, indeed, one doctrine for which he cannot 
conceal his contempt, and that is materialism, the 
theory of material evolution. This quadruped 
opinion,** he says, cannot prevail.'* Cause and effect 
must always equate. Mind and matter refuse to be 
equated causally. No one has seen, or ever will see, 
the connection between phosphorus and thought, how- 
soever often it may be shewn that phosphorus is an 
essential concomitant of the brain. However we may 
struggle after finding unity, this eternal duality con- 
tinually reiterates itself. This bipolarity is character- 
istic of the universe. These are the two rays into 
which the white light of Being was refracted by the 
creative prism. We must go behind that to find 
unity. For this unity there are many names, and 
perhaps of these God is not the worst ! 

But, while mind and matter have no visible causal 
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relation, they are correspondent. As Emerson says, 
every thought has its rhyme in fact, every fact its 
rhyme in thought. The discovery of these rhymes is 
poetry, and it is the perpetual recognition of this that 
lights up the whole of Emerson s writings with a 
poetry of electric brilliance. This, and his other 
cardinal doctrine of Immanence," which may be 
gathered from the following : — 

" The essence of all creatures is eternally a divine life in Deity. 
Out of God nothing can exist, the outward world is a symbol of 
his innermost essence, and evil is but a privation of the fulness of 
his nature. The soul pre-existed in God, shared in his nature, was 
not then individual, but free and unconditioned, and as immanent 
in him shared in the process of creation. The soul is an efflux 
from God \ but as no longer fully sharing in his nature it has become 
corrupt. In time it will return into the undeveloped Deity and be 
at one with him. Death to the individual self, surrender to God, 
is the condition of this return." — Cooke s Life, 

It is well said that Emerson s philosophy is rather 
a theosophy. To him the universe is divine, and 
what we call nature, a partially and therefore imper- 
fectly seen manifestation of deity. He comes very 
near being a pantheist, and indeed might be defined 
very nearly as a mystical pantheist, but he never 
makes that error of pantheism which confounds 
God and the universe. God, with him, is not the 
universe, but the soul of the universe, that which the 
universe is not, of which it is the manifestation and 
symbol. As he believes the soul of man to be the 
essential and vital element in man, so he believes this 
inner, spiritual world-life to be its essential principle. 

" All goes to show," he says, " that the soul in man is not an 
organ, but animates and exercises all the organs ; is not a function, 
like the power of memory, of calculation, of comparison, but uses 
them as hands and feet, is not a faculty but a light ; is not the 
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intellect or the will, but the master of the intellect or the will ; is 
the background of our being in which they lie — an immensity not 
possessed and that cannot be possessed. From within or from 
behind, a light shines through us upon things, and makes us aware 
that we are nothing, but the light is all A man is the facade of a 
temple wherein all wisdom and all good abide. What we commonly 
call man, the eating, drinking, planting, counting man, does not as 
we know him represent himself but rather misrepresents himself. 
Him we do not respect, but the soul whose organ he is, would he 
let it appear through his action, would make our knees bend. 
When it breathes through his intellect it is genius, when it breathes 
through his will it is virtue, when it flows through his affection it is 



Again : — 

" The Supreme Critic on the errors of the past and the present, 
and the only prophet of that which must be, is that great nature in 
which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arms of the atmosphere; 
that unity, that over-soul, within which every man's particular being 
is contained and made one with all other ; that common heart of 
which all sincere conversation is the worship, to which all right 
action is submission ; that over-powering reality which confutes our 
tricks and talents, and constrains every one to pass for what he is, 
and to speak from his character and not from his tongue, and which 
evermore tends to pass into our thought and hand and become 
wisdom and virtue and power and beauty. We live in succession, 
in division, in parts, in particles. Meantime within man is the soul 
of the whole ; the wise silence ; the universal beauty to which every 
part and particle is equally related; the eternal one. And this 
deep power, whose beatitude is all accessible to us, is not only self- 
sufficing and perfect in every hour, but the act of seeing and the 
thing seen, the seer and the spectacle, the subject and the object 
are one. We see the world piece by piece, as the sun, the moon, 
the animal, the tree ; but the whole, of which these are the shining 
parts, is* the soul. Only by the vision of that wisdom can the horo- 
scope of the ages be read, and by falling back on our better 
thoughts, by yielding to the spirit of prophecy, which is innate in 
every man, we can know what it saith. Every man's words who 
speaks from that life must sound vain to those who do not dwell in 
the same thought on their own part. I dare not speak for it My 
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words do not carry its august sense ; they fall short and cold. Only 
itself can inspire whom it will and behold, their speech shall be 
lyrical and sweet, and universal as the rising of the wind. Yet I 
desire, by profane words, if I may not use sacred, to indicate the 
heaven of this Deity, and to report what hints I have collected of 
the transcendent simplicity and energy of the Highest Law." 

Such a passage clearly shows that, if this be 
Pantheism, it is not a Pantheism against which the 
charge of moral indifferentism can fairly be urged. 
The reason of this is that it recognises only as God, 
positive qualities, virtue, beauty, and wisdom, and 
acknowledges their opposites only as defect of these. 
In modern science, this principle is on all hands 
recognised, and no one would think of attributing to 
cold, darkness and silence, positive existence. They 
are simply the absence of those movements we call 
heat, light and sound. Why then may we not use the 
same method in theosophy ? The analogy is as 
thorough as analogy can be, and any form of objection 
that applies to the one applies equally to the other. 
The only objection that can be urged is from the 
practical common sense point of view, and is simply 
that the fact of evil, cold, etc., being merely privative 
conditions, does not in the least affect their objective 
validity, nor lead to any alleviation of their effects. 
This is, of course, no objection at all from a philosophic 
or scientific standpoint. 

Upon these cosmic conceptions was founded or 
rather floated Emerson s beautiful religion, his lofty 
ethics and his profound, if general, political convictions, 
and not less his almost rapturous rapprochement to 
modern scientific ideas. His religion was a worship 
not of external nature, but of the Power it symbolizes 
and represents ; his ethics an obedience to the same 
supreme voice speaking in his own soul, and breaking 
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forth in flashes through the cloudy curtains of crass 
material facts. That the one was not unimpassioned 
and powerless, nor the other futile and misguided, his 
own life affords something like absolute proof. 

On the nature of his religion there is no little mis- 
conception. Lowell, in one passage, terms him ** Pagan, " 
while there is no lack of earnestness to claim him as 
specifically Christian. Either term is too narrow to 
characterise so braye an attempt to create a universal 
and spiritual religion, a religion to which the labours 
of grammarian, commentator, and archaeologist do 
not contribute the foundation, but which is built by 
the line and plummet of the human soul, a spiritual 
house from whose masonry no fact or truth, however 
stern or humble, is to be rejected. It is as though a 
cosmopolite architect had arisen with the genius to 
combine in one harmonious and consummate whole 
every precedent and local style. One recognising a 
Gothic window would pronounce him mediaeval ; 
another seeing a Corinthian column, Greek; and 
another a minaret, Oriental. So, with equal truth, 
Emerson might be described as Buddhist, Brahmin or 
Quaker. In reality, whilst trusting to that inner light 
in his own soul which he held divine, he fed it from 
all sources. He sought not for lanterns, as too many 
do, but for light. If he secured the pearl, he did 
not hoard oyster shells. His aim was to secure the 
essential and vital elements of religion, like the 
chemist who searches for active principles, and rejects 
inert matters. We may say that he emphatically 
believed in revelation, but not in partial and local, still 
less in mere historic and by-past revelations, but in a 
catholic, continuous, ever-present revelation. While 
repeatedly acknowledging the supreme place of Jesus 
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among religious teachers, as he does that of Shake- 
speare among authors, Homer among epic poets, and 
Plato among philosophers, he allows only a difference 
in degree and hot in kind, and rejects with absolute 
indignation the notion and practice of worshipping 
the person of Christ. In this no doubt he agrees with 
the Christianity of the Gospels, from which modern 
phases, if not, indeed, all historical Christianity, differ 
very essentially. In these glowing and trenchant 
passages his position is clearly defined : — 

" Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of prophets. He saw 
with open eye the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its severe 
harmony, ravished by its beauty, he lived in it, and had his being 
there. Alone in all history, he estimated the greatness of man. 
One man was true to what is in you and me. He saw that God 
incarnates himself in man, and evermore goes forth anew to take 
possession of his world. He said in this jubilee of divine emotion, 
*I an> divine. Through me God acts; through me speaks. 
Would you see God, see me ; or see thyself when thou thinkest as 
I now think.' But what a distortion did his doctrine suffer in the 
same, in the next, and the following ages ! There is no doctrine ot 
the reason which will bear to be taught by the understanding. The 
understanding caught this high chant from the poet's lips, and said 
in the next age, * This was Jehovah come down out of heaven. I 
will kill you if you say he was a man.' The idioms of his language 
and the figures of his rhetoric have usurped the place of his truth ; 
and churches are not built on his principles, but on his tropes. 
Christianity became a mythus, as the poetic teaching of Greece and 
Egypt before. He spoke of miracles, for he felt that man's life was 
a miracle, and all that he doth, and he knew that this daily 
miracle shines as the character ascends. But the word miracle, as 
pronounced by the Christian churches, gives a false impression ; it 
is a monster; it is not one with blowing clover and the falling 
rain." 

" In this point of view we become sensible of the first defect of 
historical Christianity. Historical Christianity has fallen into 
error that corrupts all attempts to communicate religion. As it 
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appears to us, and as it has appeared for ages, it is not the 
doctrine of the soul, but an exaggeration of the personal, the positive, 
the ritual. It has dwelt, it dwells with noxious exaggeration about the 
person of Jesus. The soul knows no persons. It invites every 
man to the full circle of the universe, and will have no preferences 
but those of spontaneous love. But by this eastern monarchy of a 
Christianity, which indolence and fear have built, the friend of man 
is become the injurer of man. The manner in which his name is 
surrounded with expressions which were once sallies of admiration 
and love, but are now petrified with official titles, kills all generous 
sympathy and liking. All who hear me feel that the language that 
describes Christ to Europe and America is not the style of friend- 
ship and enthusiasm to a good and noble heart, but is appropriated 
and formal — paints a demi-god as the Orientals or the Greeks 
would describe Osiris or Apollo. Accept the injurious impositions 
of our early catechetical instruction, and even honesty and self-denial 
were but splendid sins, if they did not wear the Christian name. 
One would rather be 

* A pagan suckled in a creed out -worn,' 

than be defrauded of his manly right in coming into nature and 
finding not names and places, not land and professions, but even 
virtue and truth foreclosed and monopolised. You shall not be a 
man even. You shall not own the world, you shall not dare, and 
live after the infinite law that is in you, and in company with the 
infinite beauty which heayen and earth reflect to you in all lovely 
forms j but you must subordinate your nature to Christ's nature ; 
you must accept our interpretations ; and take his portrait as the 
vulgar draw it." 

Here we have the true ultimatum of Protestantism, 
the trumpet-note of the soul's final declaration of 
independence ; the announcement that it must and 
will live and grow by its own inner laws, organically, 
not to any form or pattern, however noble, externally 
imposed. The highest organisms are those that show 
the greatest amount of conquest over their environ- 
ment, that live most nearly by their inner laws, 
and that which passively submits suffers immediate 
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degradation. The lowest forms of life are the most 
elastic, the highest the most tenacious of their forms, 
the most emphatically vertebrate. So of the soul ; that 
soul is noblest which conforms to and depends on its 
surroundings the least, that has the strongest spiritual 
backbone. Of Emerson himself this is characteristic, 
and this he desires for all men. He demands of them 
that they shall assume in things intellectual and 
spiritual the upright attitude, that they shall not be 
babes and invalids and cripples, but shall stand 
straight and walk like healthful, mature men. He 
announces that the hour of spiritual manhood has 
struck, and that, if the apparent paralytic will but rise 
and take up his bed, he shall walk. His is a boundless 
faith not founded on external, historic, or pseudo- 
historic events, but on the nature of the soul. In 
biblical phrase he believes in that ** light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.'' Though 
unlike Elijah of old, he recognises God in the whirl- 
wind, the earthquake, and the fire ; like him, he recog- 
nises as his highest manifestation *'the still small 
voice."* He accepts inspiration, not in the partial, 
tribal, and antique sense in which the orthodox hold it, 
but as complete, catholic and ever-present. Not 
waning as the ages go by, but rather growing fuller 
and clearer as spiritual evolution proceeds. His is 
the true doctrine of the Holy Ghost, in which the 
churches have so faint and fainting a faith. From the 

^ The following exquisite little story must here be quoted from Moncure D. 
Conway's ** Emerson at Home and Abroad": — "Emerson loved to quote the 
words of Mary Rotch, whenever conversation threatened to become too theological. 
On one occasion I remember an interval of silence, after which he said — * Mary 
Rotch told me that her little girl one day asked if she might do something. She 
replied, *What does the voice in thee say?' The child went off, and after a 
time returned to say, * Mother, the little voice says, No. ' * That, said Emerson, 
starts the tears to one's eyes.'" 
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smouldering fires of Quakerism he has snatched these 
embers and blown them into flam'e and brightness. 
From the New England martyrs, whom his Puritan 
forefathers condemned, has passed to him this priceless 
spiritual heirloom. 

Not the least liable to be misunderstood, by devout 
persons, of all Emerson s positions is that which he 
occupies respecting prayer. Beginning by objection to 
and discontinuance of formal prayer in public worship, 
or at stated times, he finally abandons the practice 
himself ; this objection and abandonment arising, not 
in any degree from scepticism, still less from indiffer- 
ence or impiety, but from an exalted spiritual concep- 
tion of the nature and office of that exercise. Prayer 
for temporal good and specific favours he regarded as 
mere mendicity, nothing better that the importunacy 
of the wayside beggar. 

" Prayer," he says, " that craves a particular commodity, anything 
less than all good, is vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the 
facts of life from the highest point of view. It is the soliloquy of a 
beholding and jubilant soul. It is the spirit of God pronouncing 
his works good. But prayer, as a means to effect a private end, is 
meanness and theft. It pre-supposes dualism, and not unity in 
natures and consciousness. As soon as the man is at one with God 
he will not beg. He will then see prayer in all action. The prayer 
of the farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the prayer of the rower 
kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are prayers heard throughout 
nature." 

There are then with him two phases of prayer, 
thought and action, contemplation and work ; it thus 
means spiritual activity, and in this sense the noblest 
lives consist of prayer. Thus with him life was a 
devout meditation and pure action. 

We feel, however, that there is something defective 
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in this analysis, for is not the essence of prayer desire, 
firstly, in low and crude forms for physical good, and 
afterwards for moral and spiritual well-being ? Ulti- 
mately, doubtless, in the limit, as the mathematicians 
say, the desire becomes coincident with the divine will, 
and thus ends in self-fulfilment. But, practically, 
what is meant by prayer is an effort to bring the soul's 
axis parallel to the axis of the spiritual universe, or to 
bring the heart into harmony with the will and thought 
of God. As both action and thought demand effort, 
so does prayer, and every true effort brings us nearer 
the goal, as every stroke of the oar brings the boatman 
on his way. If Emerson, riding the crest of a great 
spiritual wave, found this effort superfluous, was it not 
because to his spiritual evolution had gone the prayers 
of generation on generation ? Here, as elsewhere, he 
errs in expressing moral and spiritual facts too much 
in terms of intellect, in projecting emotion and spirit 
too much on a mental plane. This is a besetting vice 
of his philosophy, and renders it chilling and repellant 
to those souls which cannot grasp that intellectual 
ecstasy which is for him constantly supplying the place 
of more cordial emotion. This it is that leads him to 
emphasize the impersonality of deity; for to the 
intellect God does not appear as a person, but rather 
as a power, a presence and a principle. Nevertheless, 
the heart continually demands personality, and in the 
absence of a personal God worships some deified man. 
The intellect demands laws, the heart yearns for the 
response of love. Ascetic religion forbids the love of 
human individuals ; the sweetest form of Christianity 
demands it as preliminary to the love of God ; while 
rational, catholic religion scarcely distinguishes the two 
emotions. Virtually, however, Emerson often evacu- 
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ates his position in this respect, as when he says we 
must yield to our emotions towards God, though they 
should clothe Him with shape and colour. But still 
he habitually distrusted mere emotion, and thus saved 
his own practice, if not his system, from the eminent 
danger of extravagance to which, otherwise, it might 
have led. 

In his soul, at least. Reason held perpetual assize, 
and to her bar every action and emotion was finally 
brought. To the highest affection he announces 
limits — 

" Love's hearts are faithful, but not fond, 
True to the just, but not beyond." 

The fact that Emerson himself never displays a very 
intense passion may be attributed to this self-discipline, 
rather than to any original coolness of nature. In all 
its tender, and sweet, and brilliant beauty, his 
Threnody " strikes one as ringing too much of the 
philosopher, and too little of the heart-stricken parent. 
But when we read Louisa Alcott s account of her going 
to inquire for little Waldo, we feel how true and warm 
a heart beat beneath the mail of his philosophy. She 
writes : — 

" My first remembrance is of a morning when I was sent to 
inquire for little Waldo, then lying very ill. His father came to 
me, so worn with watching and changed by sorrow, that I was 
startled, and could only stammer out my message. * Child, he is 
dead ! ' was his answer. Then the door closed, and I ran home to 
tell the sad tidings. I was only eight years old ; and that was my 
first glimpse of a great grief, but I never have forgotten the anguish 
that made a familiar face so tragical, and gave those few words 
more pathos than the lamentations of the * Threnody.'" 

The root of modern scepticism — and we may 
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perhaps say of all scepticism which is spiritually 
injurious — lies in seeking for a physical or logical 
proof for spiritual facts. Every intelligent person 
recognises the folly of demanding physical proof for 
intellectual truth. It is equally fatuous to demand a 
physical demonstration of a mathematical truth, say 
that parallel lines never meet, as to say with the 
disciples of Christ, " Shew us the Father, and it 
sufificeth us!" Like space, Being has three dimensions 
or co-ordinates, so distinct, so rectangular towards 
each other, that to express the one by the other is 
impossible. Equally impossible is it to describe 
latitude in terms of longitude, and to describe thought 
or emotion in terms of matter or vice versa. As, 
mathematically speaking, we can only determine a 
point's position by giving the Xy y and z, so every 
existence is related to the three planes of Being, the 
physical, the intellectual, and the spiritual. Yet this 
fallacy is the basis of modern materialism. 

Though probably all men feel it, and thousands have 
believed and expressed in various ways the truth, it 
seems to have been left to Emerson to express with 
scientific clearness the fact that **the spiritual is its 
own evidence.'* In physics, we take the evidence of 
our senses, in thought we accept what conforms to the 
laws of our minds, and in spiritual matters we must 
credit our spiritual faculties. Thus, in the matter of 
Immortality, it is not to apparitions and resurrections 
that we appeal for proof, but to the nature of the soul 
which continually asserts its immortality. As Goethe 
well says, and as every one must realise : — 

" It is to a thinking being quite impossible to think himself non- 
existent, ceasing to think and live ; so far does every one carry in 
himself the proof of immortality, and quite spontaneously. But so 
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soon as the man will be objective and go out of himself, so soon as 
he dogmatically will grasp a personal duration to bolster up in 
cockney fashion that inward assurance, he is lost in contradiction.'* 

It is also characteristic of the first order of spiritual 
teachers, such as Jesus, to refuse to put their concep- 
tions of a future life into definite form, while it is 
equally characteristic of the second order, such as 
Mohammed, Dante, Swedenborg and the author of the 
ApocalypsCy to go into detail, with melancholy results. 
Emerson attaches himself to the first rank by a steady 
refusal to utter a word beyond the message his soul 
has received. He is content with a broad faith in the 
matter, and says : — 

** Whatever it be which the great Providence prepares for us, it 
must be something large and generous and in the great style of his 
works. The future must be up to the style of our faculties, of 
memory, of hope, of imagination, of reason." 

He simply diagnoses humanity, and pronounces that 
there are portions perishable and decaying, but others 
of immortal stuff. Whether this immortal part will 
constitute individual persons, such as we conceive 
ourselves and others to be, he will not take upon 
himself to declare. In fact, he seems to lean to the 
notion that this sharp individuality is not permanent. 
May not spirit, as it were, cohere in larger masses in a 
different state ? May not thus the sense of limitation, 
which now baffles and distresses us, be removed in a 
measure by larger accessions of power, as by the union 
of complementary minds ? These are not his specula- 
tions, but he is careful not to exclude such. His 
doctrine of immortality is probably an exact analogue 
of the physical doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
except that he would not admit any such damaging 
flaw in the spiritual machinery as the physicists assert 
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to exist in the physical universe under the title of the 
Dissipation of Heat/ To those who realise the 
presence of mental and spiritual energies belonging 
to a different order to the physical, a belief in the 
persistence of these, despite the purely physical 
accident of death, must be a truism, though they may 
not be able to predict the exact transformation these 
energies may then undergo, even as the physical 
philosopher believes, although he may often be unable 
to verify it, that there can never be a real loss, but 
only a transformation of physical energy. 

There seems to have been somewhat of a change in 
Emerson's view of this great human problem, and 
certainly he latterly leaned very much more towards a 
belief in a personal, individual immortality than in his 
earlier years, and this is apparent before any wane or 
decay was traceable in his intellectual powers. 

Emerson's method of teaching is assertive and 
oracular, rather than argumentative and logical. Like 
all great moral and religious teachers, he declines 
mere argument, despises proof, and rejoices in 
paradoxes, in symbols, analogies and similes. He 
maintains that the reason should recognise truth at 
sight, as the eye discerns light and colour. His 
sources for the discovery of truth were twofold, 
although the truths he sought were chiefly of the 
same nature — viz., intuitional, — the sayings of great 
and wise and holy men, and the whisperings of his 
own meditative soul, or rather of that Over-soul, that 
universal spirit, whose voice he held to be always 

^ We cannot help feeling a sort of intellectual grudge against this notion of the 
Dissipation of Heat, and the consequent running down of the physical mechanism. 
There is something so unsymmetric in it that we took forward (while respecting 
the brilliant guesses of Rankin and Siemens) to the advent of a more cyclic mind to 
trace the return of this now imperfect curve. 
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recognisable to the soul, whenever heard. Among 
writers of the intuitional order his reading was very 
extensive. Swedenborg, Boehmen, Eckhart, and many 
other mystics were his study and delight, the sacred 
books of the East, the mystic poetry of Persia, the 
myths of Egypt and Greece, Neo-platonist specula- 
tion, Norse legends, and saintly maxims and visions, 
were to him living and fertile, instinct with beauty 
and wisdom, informed with significance and instruc- 
tion. And from these so diverse sources he not 
only collected a vast and unique treasury of ideas, 
images, and felicitous and weighty sayings, but he also 
thus fanned the flame of his own inspiration, keeping 
up in himself that vital activity of soul, which enabled 
it to flash out kindred truths. The result of this is 
that, while no one quotes more profusely (among 
moderns), no modern produces a greater impression of 
originality; because, beside the gold and gems **of 
purest ray," which he scatters so lavishly through his 
writings, he can place gold of equal purity, and gems 
of equal lustre, new from the crucible of his own spirit. 

In Emerson the faith of the child and the philo- 
sopher are united, no soul is there so absolutely 
intrepid in its encounter with new facts, who prepares 
so hospitable entertainment for novel truths. He 
may be said to keep open house for truth. So strong 
his faith, so ideal his intellect, that no fact can be 
sufficiently crass to resist this powerful solvent. As a 
metal, rigid and resisting at all ordinary temperatures, 
is readily overcome, and reduced to a mobile and fluid 
form by intense heat, so the harsh fact becomes 
suddenly and strangely pliant and ductile in the 
furnace of Emersons intense spirit and fervid 
thought. , 
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This faith it is that enables him to offer so frank a 
welcome to those truths which for other minds have 
only terror and repulsion. He is thus the most 
scientific of philosophers, not only from his method, 
but still more from his prevailing mood. 

" Fear not," he says in his * Essay on Circles,' "the new genera- 
lization. Does the fact look crass and material, threatening to 
degrade thy theory of spirit ? Resist it not ; it goes to refine and 
raise thy theory of matter just as much." 

Heine classifies the human race under the two terms, 
Nazarene and Hellene ; meaning by Nazarene, the 
rigid, correct, moral, ascetic, and harsh natures, strong 
in the severer virtues, but defective in tolerance 
and grace ; and by Hellene, the easy, lax, sensuous, 
polished and genial, who, being weak in self-denying 
power, shine in pleasant and social virtues, and atone 
for their errors by charity and grace. The one class 
inspires respect and moral admiration, the latter win us 
in spite of ourselves, by the charm of their bearing, and 
the beauty of their manners. Historically, we can 
best match these terms by Puritan and Cavalier, John 
Knox and Mary Stuart ; and while we revere and 
honour the one, we cannot repress our sympathy with, 
if not our love to, the other. Emerson, both in his 
character and his works, comes nearer perhaps than 
any other to a synthesis of these two elements. The 
one class pursue the good to the sacrifice of the fair, 
the other the beautiful to the loss of the pure. He 
worshipped at both shrines, and from his spiritual 
eyrie descried the blending of these rays. It is 
in his extreme love of beauty that he resembles the 
Greek, but he lags in nowise behind Hebrew or 
Christian in his perception of the beauty of holiness^. 
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The basis of his ethical teaching thus acquires a 
breadth not otherwise to be obtained. He is thus 
drawn into a sympathy and tolerance towards his 
fellows, very rare among teachers of so lofty a strain. 
As Christ recognised waste spiritual elements in the 
publican and the harlot, Emerson perceives misguided 
virtue in the ruffian and the libertine. He sees that 
crime is often virtue thrown off the rails, and that evil 
is good in the making. This contributes to that 
optimism which is so characteristic of him. To him 
evil is mere defect, a lack of the Divine fulness we see 
in beauty and goodness. There is no doubt an actual 
historic truth in the saying that evil is good in the 
making. The strong and great nation springs from 
the loins of outlaws, thieves and barbarians. But 
unfortunately, there is also the recoij from the good 
back to evil, so that sometimes good seems also to be 
evil in the making. To any one urging the problem 
of the existence of evil we should say, What right 
have you to expect to find in the world of fact that 
which is absolutely inconceivable to the mind } It 
is not possible to know good apart from evil, to see 
bravery apart from danger, endurance without pain, 
virtue without temptation. Truly it is a pusillani- 
mous spirit that would itself evade this most thrilling 
of conflicts which life presents, and if we are prepared 
ourselves to brave it, should we not after all be 
content that our brethren should brave it also } To 
our thinking, it is the height of sentimentalism, this 
puling over misery and evil, arguing an unworthy 
moral effeminacy. 

The real foundation of optimism is that innate faith 
of the soul that, after all, things must go well ; its 
refusal ever to embrace the belief that the final goal 
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and consummation of things can be otherwise than 
good. The soul persistently recoils from creeds that 
deny this. Materialism and Comtism, if they deny 
such hope to the individual, all the more loudly pro- 
claim it for the race. Emerson's optimism is the free 
swing of this feeling, the reiteration of this assertion 
of the souFs faith, and against this he does not admit 
the validity of hostile facts. This faith, he says, is a 
spiritual fact. Spirit is the controller of matter, the 
real force of things. You credit outward experience 
and material phenomena ; I the inward light and 
spiritual phenomena. 

Few things are so difficult as to give a systematic 
exposition of Emersonian ethics. Never systematic 
in his own treatment of a subject, careless of consist- 
ency, that " hobgoblin of little minds," it would require 
a very long and exhaustive study to reduce this 
brilliant chaos to order. While avowedly accepting 
the doctrine of renunciation," he accepts it rather in 
the sense of Goethe than in that of St. Paul. His 
renunciation appears to mean the abandonment of 
narrow and private ends for broad and public ones. 
You are to renounce yourself individually, but re- 
accept and assert yourself as a member of the race, 
an utterance, a manifestation of the ** Over-soul." This 
distinction is subtle, but not, therefore, unreal. Could 
it be but grasped by many a loyal heart in this 
country, it would be saved from barren extravagances 
of conduct. The doctrine of mere self-denial, or 
mere self-mortification, is not only pernicious, but to 
good ends futile. It results in a moral asceticism, 
and starves the mind and spirit as well as the 
body. 

Mere self-denial and mortification, instead of deliver- 
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ing us from that selfishness and self-concentration, 
which it is necessary to be delivered from in order to 
have that freedom which the Bible says belongs to 
the sons of God," fastens it around us the more 
closely, and the more subtly. What we must, and 
indeed, in our higher and saner moments do strive to 
be rid of, is the importunacy and tyranny of self- 
seeking desires, desires which clamour for private 
advantage, pleasure or satisfaction. Such desires are 
somewhat like ill-trained children, who the more they 
are noticed either by way of praise and indulgence, or 
of blame and correction, the more obstreperous and 
unmanageable they become. They behave best with, 
and respect most, those adults who ignore them rather 
than chide them. So to study one's desires and pre- 
dilections, even if it be for the purpose of denying, 
them, has the effect of stimulating their activity to an 
abnormal extent. Never, for example, did prurience 
of mind, if not indeed actual immorality of conduct, 
reach a greater height than in the convent and the 
monastery which were designed for their total suppres- 
sion. There are tactics and policies in the realm of 
morals and spirit, as well as in that of daily action ; 
and in this case the true policy is to direct desires to 
universal and public ends so to speak, to ignore rather 
than mortify those which seek a narrow and a personal 
gain. There is, indeed, no natural desire but has a 
legitimate r61e to play in life and culture, if only it 
can be levelled at broad and universal ends, and not 
at those personal and private. Law, morality and true 
civilization are all based upon the distinction between 
the individual and the public benefit. There is no 
action which is not right when carried out for a public 
end — from depriving a man of his liberty for a night, 
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or fining him a few shillings, to confining him per- 
manently, or depriving him of life. This refers, of 
course, to the narrow, human public of a nation, or a 
city, or a tribe. But there is a much wider public 
than that for the ideal moralist to consider. His 
universal is wider than that of Comtist or Utilitarian. 
His is the spiritual universal, the informing, all-per- 
vading soul, speaking in awful whispers in his own 
conscience, and in every man s, and in that of all beings, 
high or low, in which the faculty for apprehending it 
exists. Hence it is that a man is right to stand by his 
own conscience against the world. The final end, then, 
of this renunciation of private ends for universal ones is 
the acknowledgment of the supreme authority of the 
moral faculties. The wrong is identical with the 
private, the universal with the right. This renuncia- 
tion means, finally, the choice of good rather than evil; 
saying to the one an everlasting No, to the other an 
everlasting Yea. 

But the man who has made this great asseveration 
does not thereby lose his individual character, and this 
individuality Emerson would not have him blaspheme 
or deny. After Self-renunciation comes Self-reliance. 
This renunciation, so far as it is complete, brings the 
man into harmony with the universe, with God. He 
is no longer fighting for his own hand ; he is 
a soldier in the divine armies. But the more com- 
pletely this has taken place, the more reason has he 
to trust that inward monitor whose voice he has 
now finally determined to obey. The more there- 
fore is he morally self-reliant, reliant on his own moral 
judgment. 

"With Emerson," says Crozier in his interesting, suggestive 
and lucid Essay on Emerson in "The Religion of the Future," 
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"this virtue of self-reliance includes all the virtues, and he never 
loses an opportunity of enforcing it. He regards it as the basis of 
all character, as the essence of all heroism. The great men we so 
much admire differ from ourselves chiefly in this, that while we 
rely on them, they rely on themselves. To the literary man self- 
reliance is indispensable. * Meek young men,' says Emerson, * grow 
up in libraries, believing it to be their duty to accept the views 
which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon have given ; forgetting 
that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were but young men in libraries 
when they wrote these books.' So little self-reliance is there in the 
masses of men that they are spoken of as the herd, and their circle 
of thought and action can be predicted as easily as the return of 
morning and night. It is this imbecility of the masses * that invites 
the impudence of power/ and perpetuates slavery and despotism. 
But self-reliance ,by breaking up the routine of thought, lets new 
light into the darkened mind, and sets the world spinning on the 
paths of progress. If, therefore, hero-worship has been the practical 
creed of the past, self-reliance is to be that of the future. But so 
closely does every virtue lie to a corresponding vice, that it is apt to 
fall into it. Self-reliance as easily degenerates into conceit and 
bombast, as hero-worship into flunkeyism and meanness of spirit. 
Still, by releasing men from their stupid idolatries, and opening up 
to them the essential riches of their own natures, it communicates 
hope, stimulates aspiration, and gives new interest and value to 
life.'' 

There is here, of course, a very marked and obvious 
distinction between the ethics of Carlyle and of 
Emerson. The one emphasizing hero-worship, the 
other self-reliance. To both their minds, doubtless, 
the world of human beings appears as divided into 
heroes and non-heroes. The one says in effect to 
the non-heroic world : — 

"Wretched, supine, blind, and foolish inanities, you have no 
heroic stuff" in your composition. One position only is becoming to 
you. To your knees, and worship now and evermore, the Odins 
and the Mahomets, even the Dr. Johnsons and Voltaires, whom I 
set up for your deities." 

C 
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Emerson, on the contrary, virtually addresses them 
thus : — 

" O unheroic, unsatisfactory persons, I implore you no longer to 
commit idolatry in this manner. No more kneeling and bowing to 
your fellow-men, mere imperfect, flawed, and irregular splinters of 
Deity as they are. Rather tread the paths they trod ; adopt their 
methods; become yourselves heroes !" 

Ethically, there may be value in both methods, nor 
are they so incompatible as might appear, but it goes 
without saying which is the more inspiring, which the 
more likely to result in producing heroes. Emerson has 
no better opinion of the mass of men, as they are, than 
has Carlyle, but he has more hope of them, sees greater 
capacity in them. He believes that the secret of their 
moral and spiritual poverty and meanness lies in a 
certain pusillanimity of soul, a lack of courage and 
belief in themselves, which is in great measure the 
result of that hero-worship Carlyle is so anxious to 
revive. Carlyle defines idolatry as the worship of a 
mere simulacrum, a mock-deity. Emerson goes further, 
and condemns the worship of the human, on the ground 
of its imperfection, its partiality. Perfect heroes, he 
says, do not exist. 

" A man is like a bit of Labrador spar, which has no lustre as 
you turn it in your hand, until you come to a particular angle, then 
it shows deep and beautiful colours. There is no adaptation or 
universal applicability in man, but each has his special talent 
(intellectual or moral), and the mastery of successful men consists in 
keeping themselves when and where that turn shall oftenest be 
practised." 

Rightly understood, and regarded in due relation to 
the other elements in Emerson's system of ethics, there 
is little danger and much edification in this doctrine of 
self-reliance. For we must remember that it is to be 
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taken in conjunction with that of renunciation, it is the 
self-reliance, not of the worldling but of the saint, or 
in evangelical terminology the ** converted ; " it is not 
so much a reliance upon one s self individually as upon 
che divine voice in ourselves ; not on ourselves as 
private human units, but on ourselves as parts in the 
mighty system of things. In theological language it is 
reliance, not upon ourselves, but upon * the grace of 
God that is given us/ 

Following upon the doctrine of self-reliance comes 
that of self-development, the statement that our duty 
lies, not in conforming ourselves to others as models, 
but in the development of those powers, of that 
individuality, which is given to each, and to none else. 

As every organism has an inner law of its own 
nature which it fulfils, in as far as its environment 
permits, so every human being should strive to 
conform to his or her ideal, in as far as circumstances 
render it possible. The art of life, no more than the 
aim of true art, is to be mere imitation. Life is the 
factory of character, and we are to make it, not a mere 
factory in the modern sense, but rather a studio, 
whence issue true creations of original and distinct 
design. We do not wish to turn out St. Pauls or 
St Augustines, Luthers and Calvins, Bonapartes and 
Fredericks, Shakespeares and Goethes, by the dozen 
or score, but spiritual and intellectual beings as noble 
or unique as they. 

Goethe it was who became the great apostle and 
exemplar of the important and neglected ethics of the 
** Duty to one s self." An already distinguished friend 
once said to me that he was more impressed by Lewes s 
" Life of Goethe " than by the Gospel story. The 
remark is likely to be sincere and also true; for in 
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reality the gospel-ethic has so permeated Christendom, 
that by a sort of spiritual adaptation," human natures 
are now either in harmony with it, or become fenced 
and hardened against it. It can never be read as a 
really fresh narrative, so much is it in the very blood 
of the race, so often have we perused it in the persons 
of our ancestors. But in Goethe was found a compa- 
ratively fresh moral impulse, a new ethical point of 
view. Hitherto our relations to God and our neighbour 
had given us our stand-points ; now we are asked to 
look nearer home. We can well understand, then, how 
a mind, in search for new light upon the most complex 
of problems, the conduct of life, should be struck, and 
even inspired, by the new outlook, the fresh impulse. 
Personally, Goethe doubtless pampered his indivi- 
duality, and never fairly realised the truth that self- 
sacrifice may be the best self-culture. But Emerson, in 
this respect, excelled his master, and if any man ever 
did, fulfilled his duty to himself, thus best fulfilling his 
duty to his fellow-men and his Maker ; for we are a 
trust to ourselves, and our best service to our neighbour 
is to give him a good and wise neighbour in our own 
person. For not our talent merely, not our attention, 
or even our affection, not our wealth or our labour, 
are the best gifts we can bestow upon our fellows. 
Character^ after all, is the great gift. The great man 
bequeathes us, not wealth which corrupts like hoarded 
Manna, but the high achievement, the noble life, the 
brave example. Quite just, after all, is it, that men 
should be ungrateful to those who give them money, 
promotion, and such gifts. Those who bestow them 
should expect no gratitude, should rather be grateful if 
they can find worthy recipients. But the whole world 
is grateful to its real benefactoris, to the men of genius 
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and character who have added to the conquests of 
humanity, have discovered Indias and Americas for 
the spirit of man to possess. As we must deny our- 
selves to possess ourselves, so often, in order to bestow 
ourselves, must we refuse ourselves. If we are at the 
beck and call of our neighbour for every trifle, we 
are useless to him in his extremity. In a thousand 
petty kindnesses we have allowed him to filch the moral 
fortune we could have bequeathed him and his heirs. 

These doctrines of self-reliance and self-development 
are emphasized by Emerson, not because they are in- 
capable of abuse, but because they best meet, to his 
thinking, the spiritual defects of the time. Emerson s 
ethic is too wide and spiritual to be formulated in a 
series of propositions. It is for the Reason, not the 
Understanding — it must be imbibed and digested for 
us to receive its true effect. It affects us by a sort of 
spiritual contagion, more than by formal commandment. 
We must read and re-read, and steep ourselves in his 
writings before we acquire their true flavour, and the 
capacity for understanding them. Not that Emerson 
is abstract and merely metaphysical. No one can 
speak in more homely and practical fashion, and amidst 
all his splendid generalisation, swoop down with more 
absolute precision on particulars. While you fancy he 
is soaring in the zenith of ideal morality, he suddenly 
transfixes with a sharp pang the most secret sin in 
your bosom. His moral perceptions have the keenness 
of steel, the speed of lightning. He maintains some- 
where the vainness of hypocrisy ; that the character 
reveals itself continually in spite of every effort, and 
we can well imagine how true that was for him, how 
transparent the man became before this penetrating 
glance. For him the human being is like a skeleton- 
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clock — every spring, and pivot, and screw, and cog 
open to the light of day. Had he sounded the depths 
of passion, which he has not, his penetration into 
huriian nature would threaten the supremacy of 
Shakespeare himself. 

The transition from Emerson's ethics to his politics 
is not difficult to make ; seeing that really the same 
fundamental ideas underlie them. They are both 
ideal, and intentionally so. His object is to inspire 
with principles, not to inform with maxims. He does 
not wish to create a system of politics, but to call into 
being noble politicians. He acknowledges how little 
there is in political forms, he acknowledges the evils of 
democracy, the dangers of republics, and yet bates no 
jot of his faith in political progress and in the republi- 
can as the best form for modern government. Upon 
his philosophy and religion and ethic he founded his 
politics. Despite all discouragements, he never loses 
faith. Distrusting mere political arrangement and 
contrivances ; ballot-boxes, universal suffi-ages, etc., as 
deeply as Carlyle himself, he perceives that they only 
require a noble nation to make them noble, a pure 
sentiment to make them pure, a wise constituency to 
make them oracles. Hence it is, that while our English 
prophets and teachers tend to become, and do almost to 
a man become, reactionary, and that violently and even 
blindly, Emerson never flinches from his onward course, 
and for ever befriends reform. The emancipation of 
the slaves, the enfranchisement of women, the education 
of the people, even Free Trade, all receive from him 
cordial welcome. Philosopher and servant of the muse, 
as he was sworn to be, he yet stepped forward at the 
most perilous moment to the aid of the Abolitionists. 

The state, Emerson holds, does not make the people, 
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but the people the state. Laws are the expression of 
the average moral sentiment. They can never be 
enforced against the moral sentiment of a people 
except for a very brief period. The condition of 
Ireland well exemplifies this.* The main difficulty in 
carrying out the law arises from the fact that the mass 
of the people do not reckon as crimes what the law 
reckons as crimes, and therefore it is that they are not 
behind the law, enforcing it by their consent, but either 
against it or indifferent. The excuse and the justifi- 
cation of the use of force and exceptional legislation 
arises from the fact that the natural sentiments of the 
people have not been allowed free play, that they are 
terrorised by force in a form more terrible than that 
supporting the law itself. The ideal political system 
is that in which the laws can most readily be adapted 
to the moral conditions of the people ; or when, if 
possible, the legislative body is ahead of the people in 
morals and intelligence, so that this moral progress 
may be prepared for, or even by a little anticipated. 
The advantage of a popular form of government lies 
in the fact that the moral sentiment of the people, as 
of the individual, is always ahead of its practice ; so 
that we legislate against vices which we have not yet 
abandoned, while this legislation again tends to 
educate the moral sentiment, to elevate it to a higher 
platform. It is like ascending an Alpine ice- wall. 
The place cut for the hands afterwards supports the 
feet, and so progress is made. The weakness of 
popular government, again, arises from the folly of 
masses and majorities. But the majorities are in the 
wake of the wiser minority, and eventually, in healthy 
states, follow them. 

* Fortunately not as well now as when this passage was penned. 
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Emerson's belief in the possibility of an ideal, or, at 
least, an excellent state, is founded on his faith in the 
capacities of man. He sees, despite all disadvantages, 
a certain capacity for greatness, for heroism, in every 
man, and does not see why, under better conditions, 
this development of it might not become the rule rather 
than the exception. He believes that this heroism, 
which surprises us now and again on great ocdasions 
and emergencies should become common and continuous. 
If one man of a group of navvies (like Mr. Anderson s 
immortal *^Jack Chiddy ")> can be found to risk and 
sacrifice his life for the safety of others, why despair 
of having a whole group equally heroic, or of having a 
life a continuous heroism ? 

While Emerson has no faith in political panaceas, in 
the new formulas of the Radical, any more than in the 
old formulas of the Conservative, he counsels that 
there should be no repression of noble attempts, no 
contempt or discouragement of generous schemes. He 
would oppose no reform, however fanatic and narrow 
its advocates, if it were a real reform. While he will 
not identify himself with any isniy he is content they 
should do their work and cease to be. 

Of some authors we feel that their works are the best 
of them, that their lives and characters are but shabby 
and sorry comrades to their literary genius. Not so 
in the case of Emerson. We recur from the study of 
any aspect of his works with freshened pleasure to the 
contemplation of the man. In no relation do we find 
him failing; as son, as husband, as father, as friend, as 
citizen, his conduct responds to our expectations. 
Defects he may have had in each of these, but that he 
was a reverent and affectionate son, a loving and loyal 
husband, a wise and kindly father, a warm and faithful 
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friend, and a worthy and dutiful citizen, there appears 
no cause to doubt. On the first three, his family rela- 
tions, it is not necessary to say more than this, that it 
is by no means rare for a man showing a fair face, 
turning his best side to an admiring public, to darken 
with domestic vices, or at least to chill with neglect, 
the home circle he should warm and brighten. There 
are, however, many who shine in some, if not all these 
aspects, but it is but seldom, if ever, that we meet with 
our ideal of a friend. Beautifully as Emerson has 
written on the subject of friendship, he has thrown his 
writings into the shade by his noble practice. No 
man had truer, more generous and beautiful relations 
to his literary contemporaries. It was no Grub Street 
that he inhabited; and if he erred occasionally in 
over-estimating his friends, it was a generous and 
goodly error. Among Americans he held fine relations 
with the best of his day, with Longfellow, Holmes, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Channing, Margaret Fuller, and 
many more ; among his English friends he numbered 
the chief in literature, philosophy and science. He 
was the prophet, his the shrine, to which the literary 
pilgrim was most drawn when, seeking light and 
strength, or full of eager gratitude, he crossed 
Atlantic billows. Tyndall declares that he owes all 
he has achieved to the inspiration of Emerson — and 
he wrote in his copy of Nature," ''purchased by 
Inspiration^ But the most notable of all Emerson s 
friendships is that with Thomas Carlyle. No contrast 
could be greater than that of the natural characters and 
dispositions of the men. It was only their strong, 
spiritual sympathies (amid strong and wide opinional 
differences), and their Olympian intellectual elevation 
above their compeers, combined with the almost 
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passionate regard that Carlyle conceived for Emerson, 
and the splendid loyalty, geniality and manliness of 
Emerson's conduct, that could have bound them so 
firmly together. The correspondence between these 
two men is admitted to reflect the highest honour on 
both of them. The perfect intellectual integrity each 
preserves, as of courtly combatants moving a sword s 
length from each other, shows the immense self- 
reliance, the iron intellectual backbone each possessed. 
There is a dignity in their relations worthy of their 
spiritual kingship ; their meetings seem like a Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, without its barbaric pomp. 

As a citizen, while avoiding the strife of parties as 
a sphere to which he was not called, he struck in with 
decisive Achillean sword at great crises, with a daunt- 
less courage and calmness which themselves secured 
him from real danger. 

But what finally may we say is the dominant, the 
pervading note of Emerson s teaching ? 

It is the assertion of the supremacy of spirit. He 
flies boldly this old ensign from the mast-head of his 
philosophy. Spirit he retains as the best term for that 
power by which things consist; that without whose 
action the universe would fall to dead dust ; that per- 
vading electricity upon the path of whose currents 
matter ranges itself. It is never mere force, but at the 
lowest, force plus direction ; its highest, intensest form 
is in emotion and thought; its lower what we call purely 
physical properties. As we may say, the whole of a 
man is alive, although the degree of life in all parts is 
not equal ; low in the hair, the cuticle, the nails ; high 
in the vital centres ; so we say spirit pervades all 
things, but not equally. The usual antithesis between 
spirit and matter, as separable, opposable entities, is 
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false. As we can only know physical forces from find- 
ing material substances affected by them, and now 
resolve these forces into " states of matter," modes of 
motion," and so forth, in the same way we resolve 
spirit into states of matter," including conscious and 
emotional states. But as matter has no meaning for 
the physicist apart from the forces of which it is the 
subject, so it is also unmeaning and practically non- 
existent apart from the spirit by which it is moved. 
The separation of spirit and matter in their higher 
forms is just as conceivable or inconceivable as that of 
simple matter and force in the mechanical sphere. 
Mentally, we can conceive of spirit, as we can of heat, 
light, etc., as a generalisation or abstraction ; but we 
cannot conceive of its existing apart from the substance 
animated by it, any more than we can that of heat and 
light apart from a material in a heat-giving or light- 
producing condition. There seems to be an evolution 
of spirit as of matter, and what we call spirit par 
excellence is to what we call physical, what living 
organised bodies are to chemical atoms. 

To use a mathematical illustration. Suppose matter 
to be represented by x and spirit by then every 
form of being is of the nature of a function of x and 
f (xy), and if the simplest form be of the form x y, 
the more complex may be x^'y^'.x^y^y etc. We may 
pretty safely say that these factors have always the 
same powers; that when :r is in a low power, so is^, 
and vice versa. If, for instance, we denominate the 
chemical elements as a class to be represented by jtr", we 
may represent the forces to which they are mutually 
subject by^', and if we represent organised tissue by 
x^y we may represent the forces it is subject to byJJ/^ 
and so on, till we come up to some being represented 
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hy xf^ 2L fonn infinitely more complex in both 
material and spiritual evolution. But the higher we 
get the more pronounced does spirit become, the more 
does it sway the combination, so that it would appear 
as though X were a fractional form (below unity), 
never eliminated, but always decreasing^ while ^ is a 
whole number ^eater than unit)), always increasing 
with the power to which it is raised. This is really 
putting in algebraic form the assertion of Emerson 
and all spiritualists (in the proper sense) that spirit is 
the most important factor in the universe, the eventu- 
ally triumphant one, and, even from the beginning, 
the major. And he only is a real materialist who 
asserts that matter from first to last is the more im- 
portant and potent factor. 

This mode of representing Being must remind us of 
the truth which Emerson never forgot, and which was 
at the root of that sanity which was so strong a 
characteristic of him, viz., that potent as the spiritual 
factor may be, we can never safely neglect the material ; 
that potent as the heart and mind are to spur body and 
brain, body and brain must have due attention, due 
nutrition, to keep them in health. 

Perhaps the most characteristic quality of Emerson's 
thought is its habitual elevation of view. It is not, 
like Carlyle's, the yiew of a man plodding the streets 
and lanes of life, but rather that of some superior 
being contemplating mankind from an aerial height, 
yet with a piercing vision penetrating to the soul. 
Carlyle's is the bleeding heart staunching itself with 
its raiment of scorn, savage in its agony of sympathy ; 
Emerson's, the calm intelligence looking back to the 
beginning and forward to the shining goal. 
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